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FOREWORD. 

Thanks  are  due  to  our  President,  Hon.  Charles  Tubbs, 
for  the  use  of  his  notes  on  the  Williamson  and  North  and 
South  State  Roads;  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Cox  for  his  researches 
among  the  county  records;  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Deane  for  identi- 
fication of  old  routes;  to  our  local  antiquarian,  Mr.  Walter 
Sherwood,  for  valuable  data,  and  to  many  other  kind  friends 
for  material  embodied  in  the  following  paper.  Various 
local  histories  have  been  consulted. 

The  account  of  the  Bath  Centennial  celebration  fur- 
nishes a full  and  enthusiastic  description  of  Williamson’s 
operations  in  this  region.  That  his  portrait  can  be  pre- 
sented is  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  “Steuben  Courier.” 
The  Pine  Creek  Land  Company’s  map  was  photographed 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Register  and  Recorder,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Field. 

To  Miss  Alice  Dickinson  we  are  indebted  for  the  loan 
for  reproduction  of  the  silhouettes  of  her  great-great  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Norris. 

Introduction — The  Evolution  of  the  Road. 

Indian  Trails — From  the  Canisteo  to  the  West  Branch;  from 
the  Tioga  to  the  West  Branch;  from  the  Tioga  to 
Pine  Creek. 

State  Roads — 

1.  The  Williamson  Road. 

2.  The  North  and  South  (or  Morris)  State  Road. 

3.  The  East  and  West  State  Road.  (Covington  Road). 

4.  The  Tioga  Road.  (Athens  to  Wellsborough). 

County  Roads  converging  at  the  county-seat:  — 

1.  The  Delmar  (or  Brase)  Road. 

2.  The  Dartt  Settlement  Road. 

3.  The  Newtown  Road.  (Primitive  Tioga  Road). 

4.  The  Blockhouse  Road.  (Herrington  Road). 

5.  Alterations  in  N.  and  S.  State  Road.  (Approach 

to  Wellsboro). 

6.  The  Stony  Fork  Roads.  (Hill  and  Hollow  Roads). 

7.  The  Fellows  Road. 

8.  The  Bodine  Road. 

9.  The  Deane  Road. 

Conclusion — Roads  in  general. 

-r  The  great  continnental  highways  are  an  evolution.  The 
Buffalo  trace,  the  Indian  trail,  the  rude  cartway  of  the 
pioneer,  the  steel  track  of  the  iron  horse  all  follow  to  a 
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gTeat  extent  the  same  general  direction.  It  is  said  that  the 
buffalo  marked  out  the  route  from  tide-water  to  Lake  Erie 
aferwards  followed  by  the  New  York  Central  railway.  The 
old  National  road,  in  crossing  the  mountains  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Ohio,  followed  the  lead  of  the  same  big  beast. 

For  the  Indian  with  his  canoe  the  waterways  furnished 
the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  of  movement;  but  these  were 
not  always  at  hand,  nor  in  condition,  and  portage  paths 
must  connect  them.  The  trails,  like  the  buffalo  traces,  and- 
later  the  pioneer  roads,  kept  on  the  ridges,  for  in  the  long 
run  these  furnished  the  shortest  and  most  permanent  routes. 
Rank  vegetation,  marshy  and  uncertain  footing,  deep  and 
long-lying  snows,  and  the  ravages  and  driftwood  of  floods 
all  made  the  banks  of  the  streams  precarious.  Neverthe- 
less, when  possible,  the  trend  of  the  valleys  was  largely  fol- 
lowed. 

As  conditions  changed,  the  thoroughfares  descended 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels.  To-day  we  demand 
ease  and  careful  grading.  The  pioneer  sought  not  the  Ideal 
but  the  Possible. 

INDIAN  TRAILS. 

In  1779,  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Newtown,  the  Six 
Nations  had  developed  in  central  New  York  a considerable 
civilization.  We  read  that  Sullivan  destroyed  forty  towns — 
towns  of  wooden  and  painted  houses,  gardens  of  corn,  beans 
and  potatoes,  orchards  of  apple  and  peach  trees.  The 
rougher  lands  to  the  south,  and  covering  what  is  now  our 
county,  served  largely  as  hunting-grounds.  Many  trails  led 
through  them.  Main-traveled  paths  descended  from  the 
Canisteo  and  from  the  Tioga  down  to  the  West  Branch.  Of 
these  two  north  and  south  routes,  the  one  in  the  east  as- 
cended the  Tioga,  crossed  the  mountain,  followed  down 
Trout  Run  to  Lycoming  Creek,  and  descended  that  stream 
to  its  mouth.  The  other  left  the  Canisteo  near  the  location 
of  Addison,  cut  across  our  county’s  northwestern  corner, 
and  followed  down  Kettle  Creek  to  its  junction  with  the 
West  Branch.  An  east  and  west  path  descended  the  Cow- 
anesque  to  the  Tioga.  But  the  trail  perhaps 'most  interest- 
ing to  iis  was  the  portage  between  the  Tioga  and  Pine  Creek. 

This  left  the  river  where  the  village  of  Tioga  now  is,  and 
took  about  the  direction  of  our  Tioga  road.  It  passed 
through  the  hollow  of  Wellsborough,  on  to  Stony  Fork 
Creek,  down  its  waters  to  Babb’s,  and  so  on  to  Pine  Creek, 
at  the  present  Blackwell’s.  At  each  end  of  the  trail  was 
an  Indian  village.  The  existence  of  such  settlements  has 
been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  many  relics. 

After  the  purchase  of  1784,  when  surveyors  began  to 
come  in  to  locate  land  warrants,  and  *the  marking  out  of  the 
Pennsylvania-New  York  State  line  in  1786-7,  which  opened 
a pathway  west,  a few  pioneers  appeared.  The  country  was 
a wilderness.  There  were  no  roads. 

1792  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  era.  In  the  next 
fifteen  years  the  state  laid  out  three  thoroughfares  that 
traversed  our  territory  in  its  entire  length  or  breadth.  The 
first  two  ran  north  and  south,  the  third  east  and  west. 

We  know  them  as:  — 

1.  The  Williamson  Road. 
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2.  The  Morris  State  Road,  or  the  North  and  South 

State  Road. 

3.  The  East  and  West  State  Road,  or,  locally,  the 

Covington  Road. 

1.  THE  WILLIAMSON  ROAD. 

The  construction  of  the  Williamson  Road  was  a bril- 

• liant  tour  de  force.  It  formed  part  of  a dramatic  episode  in 
-the  history  of  this  region. 

In  the  great  real-estate  transfers  which  followed  the 
Revolutionary  War,  western  New  York  was  involved  in  a 
stupendous  "deal.” 

The  large  district  stretching  west  from  Seneca  Lake  to 
-the  Genesee  River,  north  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  south  to  the 
state  line  was  sold  to  an  English  syndicate.  It  was  called 
“The  Estate  of  the  English  Association,”  was  generally 
spoken  of  as  “The  Genesee  Tract,”  or  “Country,”  and  finally 
became  known,  from  the  name  of  its  principal  owner,  Sir 
William  Pulteney,  as  "The  Pulteney  Estate.”  He  held  an 
interest  of  9-12,  William  Hornby,  Ex-Governor  of  Bombay, 
2-12,  and  Patrick  Colquhoun  1-12.  The  last  mentioned 
stockholder  seems  to  be  the  Scotchman  of  that  name  who 
had  lived  about  six  years  in  Virginia,  became  lord-provost 

• of  Glasglow,  and  finally  a London  police  magistrate,  and 
writer  on  economic  subjects. 

The  sale  was  part  of  a still  larger  transaction  which 
.started  in  a boundary  dispute  between  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. To  New  York  was  adjudged  complete  political 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  question,  but  Massachu- 
setts obtained  the  right  of  pre-emption  on  all  lands  west  of 
a line  drawn  from  the  8 2d  mile-stone  in  the  N.  Y.-Pa.  state 
line  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  a large  acreage  besides.  Time 
fails  to  trace  the  matter  in  its  entirety.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Genesee  Tract  was  purchased  from  Robert  Morris, 
the  Financier  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  obtained  it  from 
Phelps  and  Graham,  and  they  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Seneca  Indians.  1 

Morris  retained  the  pre-emption  right  to  all  New  York 
west  of  the  Genesee  River;  so  he  will  be  found  acting  in 
concert  with  the  agent  of  the  English  company. 

The  man  it  chose  to  come  here,  take  the  title  and  man- 
age its  vast  holdings  was  a remarkable  young  Scotchman  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Williamson. 

He  had  been  in  this  country  as  a British  soldier  during 
the  late  war,  and  had  taken  home  an  American  wife. 

Williamson  was  of  the  dashing,  cavalier  type,  but  a 
man  of  parts, — sagacious,  indomitable,  versatile,  tactful,  of 
abounding  vitality  and  great  personal  charm.  The  story  of 
his  ten  years’  service  reads  like  a romance. 

This  prolonged  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  in  its  amazing 
activities  and  violent  contrasts,  all  inspired  and  dominated 
by  one  unique  personality,  casts  a glamour  over  the  annals 
-of  our  past.  While  the  land  itself  lay  just  beyond  our 
borders,  the  natural  approach  was  from  the  south;  and  so 
this  region  was  involved. 

■r  Williamson  arrived  in  America  in  Dec.,  1791.  The  next 
fiaonth  saw  him  made  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
-that  he  might  take  the  title  and  assume  his  new  responsi- 
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bilities.  After  a hasty  survey  of  the  proposed  purchase, 
reached  by  way  of  Albany  and  the  Mohawk  Valley,  on  Apr. 
11.  1792,  Williamson  signed  the  final  papers,  and  the  trans- 
fer was  concluded.  The  consideration  was  £ 75,000  ster- 
ling. 

We  are  told  he  held  long  consultations  with  Morris. 
Application  had  been  made  for  state  aid  from  Pennsylvania 
in  cutting  out  a road  to  the  lands  both  men  wished  to  de- 
velop. "William  Bingham,  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  also 
interested.  Powerful  influences  must  have  been  brought 
to  bear.  But  as  the  proposed  route  led  through  a wilder- 
ness uninhabited  by  whites,  and  was  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  speculators,  aliens  and  another  state,  the  legislature  was 
reluctant  to  grand  funds  to  this  end.  However,  on  April 
10,  the  day  before  Williamson  signed  the  contract,  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  by  the  Governor 
of  commissioners  “for  the  purpose  of  viewing  and  laying  out 
a road  from  Loyal  Sock  Creek,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  to  the  Towanisco  (Cowanesque)  Branch  of 
Tioga,  and  to  extend  up  to  the  109  mile  stone,  one  hundred 
pounds.” 

~r  ■ This  modest  and  laconic  pledge  was  evidently  a mere  sop 
to  Cerberus.  The  state  agreed  “to  view  and  lay  out”  a road, 
which  it  did.  The  actual  construction,  it  is  fair  to  infer, 
was  left  to  whosoever  it  might  concern.  W’illiamson,  with 
ample  funds  at  his  disposal,  was  ready,  and  shouldered  the 
burden. 

We  have  his  own  account  of  the  situation.  He  says 
that,  “Sensible  of  the  advantages  this  new  country  would 
reap  from  a communication  with  Pennsylvania,  his  first 
object  was  to  trace  out  the  possibility  of  opening  a commun- 
ication across  the  Allegany  Mountains;  discouraged  by  every 
person  he  inquired  of  or  information  relative  to  the  route, 
he  determined  to  explore  the  country  himself,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1792,  taking  leave  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  entered  the  wilderness, 
taking  a northerly  course.  After  a laborious  exertion  of 
ten  days  he  came  to  the  Cowanesque  creek  * * * pro- 

ceeding thence  towards  the  north-north.- west;  after  six  days 
more  traveling,  the  party  pitched  their  tents  in  an  Indian 
clearing,  where  Williamsburg  stands.”  This  was  the  set- 
tlement on  the  Genesee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canaseraga. 
Williamson  at  first  intended  it  as  his  headquarters,  and  so 
made  it  the  terminus  of  his  road.  Later  he  chose  in  pref- 
erence a spot  in  the  rougher  hill-country  to  the  south, — a 
part  in  greater  need  of  advertising  and  development.  The 
village  thus  founded  he  called  Bath,  after  the  family  seat 
of  the  Pulteneys,  in  England. 

Possibly  the  trip  just  described  was  made  in  company 
with  the  state  commissioners  and  surveyors.  At  least  he 
was  now  prepared  for  operations.  He  moved  his  family  to 
Northumberland,  the  nearest  frontier  town,  and  using  that 
as  a base  of  supplies  proceeded  to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  route  followed  was  in  general  that  of  the  old  Indian 
trail  which  led  up  the  Lycoming  to  Trout  Run,  then  up  its 
waters  to  the  divide,  crossed  Laurel  hill  to  the  Tioga,  and 
descended  that  stream.  How  far  down  the  road  and  the 
river  continued  in  company  is  a moot  point.  It  is  commonly 
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supposed  that  they  kept  the  same  course  as  far  as  Painted 
Post,  that  then  the  road  ascended  the  Conhocton  to  Bath, 
and  thence  proceeded  northwest  to  Williamsburg,  near  the 
present  Mt.  Morris.  This  i6  not  according  to  the  surveyed 
site,  nor  is  it  so  direct  a route  to  Williamsburg,  nor  is  it  the 
tentative  course  described  in  Williamson’s  notes.  However, 
both  these  routes  from  Lawrenceville  north  were  early 
opened  up,  and  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  nar- 
rator to  determine  their  chronological  sequence  or  their 
creative  agencies. 

In  the.  draft  of  survey  the  road  leaves  the  Tioga  three 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cowanesque,  and  bears  north- 
west, continuing  up  the  stream  till  it  meets  the  state  line, 
144  rods  west  of  the  109th  mile  stone,  and  73%  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  Creek. 

Giving  the  latter  part  of  the  survey  bill  more  in  detail: 
At  the  4 3d  mi.,  not  far  above  the  “white  oak  at  settlement,’' 
(meaning  Tioga)  the  road  crosses  the  river  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side.  At  the  44th  mi.  Crooked  Creek  is  crossed. 
Four  miles  further  down  comes  the  turn  towards  the  Cow- 
anesque. At  the  51st  mi.  the  Cowanesque  is  crossed  to  the 
north  6ide.  Between  the  53d  and  54th  miles  the  92d  mile- 
*one  in  the  state  line  is  noted.  At  the  69th  mile  ’Troup’s 
Creek  is  crossed,  and  about  4%  miles  further  on  the  state 
line  is  reached.  In  passing  Baker’s  House  and  Jas.  Straw- 
bridge  Improvement  are  both  recorded. 

That  the  road  was  cut  out  to  its  surveyed  conclusion  is 
indicated  by  boundaries  given  in  titles.  To  credit  the 
work,  at  least  in  its  rudimentary  form,  to  Williamson,  is 
not  to  strain  the  probabilities.  It  is  known  that  he  suc- 
ceeded with  little  delay  in  establishing  land  communication 
between  Bath  and  Northumberland.  That  Painted  Post 
emerges  sometime  as  a point  on  the  road  is  also  evident. 
Perhaps  the  eastern  route  was  an  addition  or  an  alteration. 

As  far  north  as  Canoe  Camp  there  is  no  uncertainty. 
The  aforementioned  Patrick  Colquhoun,  part  owner  of  the 
Genesee  tract,  had  agreed  with  one  Berezy  that  he  should 
collect  a little  colony  of  Germans  to  settle  under  favored 
conditions  on  the  new  lands.  He  was  none  too  nice  in  his 
selection,  but  gathered  together  from  the  streets  of  Hamburg 
a vagabond  company  of  some  hundred  and  odd  loafers  and 
good-for-noughts.  They  arrived  with  their  families,  and 
became  immediately  a burden.  To  utilize  them  as  far  as 
possible  in  cutting  out  the  road,  they  were  re-inforced  by  a 
email  corps  of  substantial  woodsmen,  and  put  under  the 
charge  of  a noted  guide  and  Indian  scout,  Benjamin  Patter- 
son. Directing  the  English  contingent  were  foremen  by 
the  names  of  Hammond  and  Brown.  In  September,  1792, 
the  party  started  out. 

To  project  such  a motley  crew  of  more  than  a hundred, 
encumbered  with  the  care  of  women  and  children,  through 
a wilderness  uninhabited  by  men,  but  denizened  by  wild 
beasts,  was  a stern  task.  The  effective  management  of 
inefficient  and  reluctant  helpers  in  a situation  calling  for 
hardened  muscles,  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands  was  a 
difficulty  increased  by  the  ever- recurring  need  of  provision- 
ing and  lodging  the  multitude,  and  looking  after  their  sick. 
Scant  time  was  afforded  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the 
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era  of  the  tin  oan  as  yet  was  not  begun.  Supplies,  however, 
were  stored  at  various  points,  and  from  time  to  time  bake- 
ovens  were  erected,  from  which  were  turned  out  great  quan- 
tities of  bread. 

It  was  in  this  slow  advance  that,  at  Peter’s  Camp,  now 
Blossburg,  the  Patterson  brothers  are  said  to  have  discovered 
eoal. 

Eight  miles  below,  it  being  now  December,  work  was 
.abandoned  for  the  winter.  In  order  to  transport  the  women 
and  children  and  the  sick  down  to  Apple  Island,  near 
Painted  Post,  all  turned  to  the  making  of  canoes.  The  men 
were  to  follow  along  the  Indian  trail.  About  two  acres  were 
cleared  to  get  material  for  the  “dug-outs.”  This  incident 
gave  the  name  to  the  ensuing  settlement, — Canoe  Camp. 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  work  on  the  Williamson  road. 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  details.  But  that  the  rough  slit 
through  the  forest  was  promptly  continued  north  to  the 
Genesee  country  is  shown  by  subsequent  events.  Capt.  Wil- 
liamson’s affairs  soon  gave  it  notoriety.  Desirous  of  attract- 
ing settlers,  he  was  at  the  same  time  fond  of  excitement. 
In  his  pleasures  and  promoting  schemes  races  played  a prom- 
inent part.  The  most  famous  of  these  gatherings,  and  one 
to  which  a rude  theater  added  its  attractions,  took  place  in 
1796.  Startling  advertisements  in  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania newspapers  arrested  attention  even  in  New  York 
city,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Incoming  throngs  of 
adventurers  and  sporting  men  represented  several  states, 
and  reached  the  number  of  two  thousand.  Some  of  the 
guests  found  convenient  access  from  the  east.  Others,  like 
Southern  planters,  with  their  attendant  slaves,  traveled  up 
through  what  was  afteryards  to  be  our  county.  A few 
years  later,  so  it  is  said,  there  passed  along  the  same  road, 
on  a visit  to  Williamson,  a man  whose  name  was  soon  to 
reach  a melancholy  prominence  in  our  national  history, — 
Aaron  Burr.  In  the  endless  procession  of  pioneers,  hunt- 
ers, raftsmen,  drovers  and  other  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  frequenting  such  a route  came-  the  mail  carriers,  and 
eventually  the  stages. 

From  Northumberland  to  Bath  the  distance  was  140 
miles,  and,  until  Jan.  1,  1801,  the  former  place  was  Bath’s 
nearest  postofflce  in  the  south.  Williamson  employed  post- 
riders to  cover  the  route.  They  met  and  exchanged  pack- 
ages at  the  Blockhouse,  and  made  the  trip  every  fortnight. 
No  doubt  these  early  and  courageous  R.  D.’s  had  some 
thrilling  experiences.  The  names  of  two  of  them,  being 
preserved,  are  worthy  of  record, — Tommy  Corbett  and  Alex- 
ander Smith. 

In  1816-17,  John  Sheffer,  Jr.,  the  uncle  of  one  of  our 
citizens,  when  only  thirteen,  carried  the  mail,  partly  at 
least  over  the  Williamson  road,  from  Williamsport  to  Painted 
Post.  These  were  anxious  days  for  his  mother.  Treach- 
erous fords  were  the  dangers  most  dreaded,  but  wild  beasts 
were  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  A fellow-townsman  recalls 
the  grewsome  story  of  a doctor  who  started  from  the  Block- 
house to  walk  through  the  woods  to  some  point  several  miles 
distant.  He  was  never  seen  again.  The  finding  of  some 
human  bones  pointed  to  his  tragic  end.  The  same  narrator 
remembers  hearing  wolves  as  late  as  the  60’3,  during  a 
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night  drive  over  the  Williamson  road  from  the  Blockhouse 
to  Trout  Run.  Calvin  Pritchard,  a pioneer  at  Lawrence- 
villo,  and  for  many  years  a mail  carrier  from  Painted  Post 
to  W’illiamsport,  was  on  one  of  his  rides  companioned  by  a 
panther.  The  fearsome  beast  dropped  on  the  back  of  his 
horse,  but  disappeared  without  giving  battle. 

Time  passed,  and  a service  of  stages  was  established. 
These  welcome  visitors  from  the  outer  world,  connecting 
widely  separated  settlements,  carrying  the  mails,  and  travel- 
ing with  approximate  regularity,  moved  with  a crude  dignity 
and  splendor  commanding  recognition.  The  humble  insig- 
nifiicance  of  their  degenerate  posterity  recently  swept  away 
from  remote  districts  by  Uncle  Sam’s  new  postal  army  had 
little  to  suggest  such  distinguished  ancestry. 

The  early  Jehus  were  often  men  of  a pronounced  and 
picturesque  type,  “handling  the  ribbons  and  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  road  with  skill  and  boldness.”  The  coaches 
were  chariots,  and  the  drivers,  at  least  to  the  small  boy, 
heroes.  The  daughter  of  one  of  these  sturdy  characters 
has  told  me  of  her  father’s  service  on  the  Williamson  road. 
He  lived  at  the  Blockhouse,  and  his  route  lay  between  that 
point  and  Trout  Run.  Four  horses  were  used  on  the  stage, 
and  sixteen  were  kept  at  command.  His  arrival  was  in  the 
nature  of  a triumphal  entry.  The  home  village  lies  in  a 
little  hollow.  As  the  coach  mounted  the  last  hill,  the 
driver  wound  his  horn,  and  made  ready  for  a final  spurt. 
Then  all  was  commotion.  The  cook  and  stable-boys  hur- 
ried to  prepare  for  man  and  beast.  The  men  started  for  the 
postoffice.  Those  who  could  do  no  more  ran  to  the  doors 
and  windows  to  catch  a fleeting  glimpse  of  the  perennial 
wonder. 

So  much  for  the  Williamson  road.  It  became  in  general 
the  main  street  of  the  towns  which  grew  up  along  its.  course. 
Whatever  its  shortcomings,  its  northern  route,  or  its  .com- 
plete origin,  this  road  was  for  many  years  an  important 
thoroughfare, — the  main  artery  between  western  New  York 
and  the  South. 

Since  his  fortunes  were  in  a sense  involved  with  our  own, 
let  us  not  leave  this  part  of  our  story  without  a final  glance 
at  its  hero.  The  making  of  the  road  was  but  one  of  many 
labors  to  win  success  for  his  enterprise.  His  was  a strenu- 
ous life.  He  was  made  a judge,  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, a colonel  of  militia.  He  promoted  all  public  improve- 
ments, including  some  half-dozen  state  roads  in  New  York. 
He  was  a famous  host,  entertaining  French  exiles,  English 
travelers,  sportsmen,  and  land  speculators;  and  yet  could 
turn  with  helpful  sympathy  to  the  daily  struggles  of  the 
pioneer. 

After  resigning  his  trust,  Williamson  was  sent  by  the 
English  government  on  a mission  to  Egypt.  For  the  result 
he  was  publicly  thanked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
presented  by  the  Pasha  with  a jeweled  sword. 

He  then  went  on  some  government  business  to  Cuba. 
On  the  return  voyage  he  developed  yellow  fever  and  died  on 
shipboard,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

In  1892,  just  one  hundred  years  after  Williamson  had 
taken  up  his  duties  as  land  agent,  two  gentlemen  of  Bath 
visited  his  grandson.  Col.  David  R.  Williamson,  at  the  an- 
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cestral  home  in  Scotland.  Convinced  of  the  local  regard  for 
the  memory  of  his  distinguished  grandfather.  Col.  William- 
son later  presented  the  village  with  a fine  portrait  of  its 
founder.  This  now  hangs  in  the  Bath  court-house,  and  is 
the  original  of  the  half-tone  accompanying  this  sketch. 

2.  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  OR  MORRIS,  STATE  ROAD. 

As  in  the  former  instance,  the  North  and  South,  or  Mor- 
ris, State  Road,  was  cut  out  to  open  up  a tract  of  wild  land. 
Activities  in  the  Genesee  country  stimluated  certain  Phila- 
delphia proprietors  of  large  territories  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania to  efforts  in  their  own  behalf.  A settlement  had 
been  started  on  Little  Pine  Creek,  about  nineteen  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  desired  to  make  this  accessible,  and  also 
to  reach  the  district  to  the  north.  The  Williamson  road 
was  too  far  east  to  be  available,  but  its  poor  condition  was 
offered  as  an  excuse  when  application  was  again  made  to 
the  legislature  for  aid  in  building  a North  and  South  road. 
This  time  more  favorable  results  were  secured.  Following 
is  the  act  which  was  passed  and  approved  April  8,  1799:  — 

“Whereas,  many  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Lycoming  * * * have  presented  their  petitions  to 

the  legislature  stating  that  the  present  road  from  the  town 
of  Newberry,  near  the  mouth  of  Lycoming  Creek,  to  the 
Genesee  country,  is  extremely  bad,  so  as  to  be  passable  with 
great  difficulty,  and  praying  that  a road  might  be  opened  by 
a new  course;  and  it  is  reasonable  that  the  prayer  of  their 
petitions  should  be  granted,  upon  the  terms  hereinafter 
mentioned.  Therefore, 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Governor  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  laying  out 
and  opening  a road,  not  less  than  20  feet  wide,  from  the 
town  of  Newberry,  in  the  county  of  Lycoming,  to  Morris’s 
Mills;  from  thence  by  the  best  and  most  direct  route  to  the 
N.  E.«(*orner  of  Strawbridge’s  marsh,  or  as  near  thereto  as 
maybe;  and  from  thence  by  the  nearest  and  best  route  to  the 
109  milestone,  on  the  line  dividing  this  state  from  the  state 
of  New  York,  or  as  near  as  may  be,  which  road,  when  sur- 
veyed, laid  out  and  'opened  as  aforesaid,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a public  highway. 

Sect.  II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  ex- 
pense of  laying  out  and  surveying  the  said  road,  and  all 
charges  incident  thereto,  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  paid 
by  such  citizens  of  the  county  of  Lycoming,  or  other  persons 
who  may  think  proper  to  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  thereof. 

Sect.  III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  after  the 
said  road  shall  have  been  laid  out  and  opened,  between  the 
town  of  Newberry  and  the  109  milestone  in  the  state  line, 
by  the  route  hereinbefore  mentioned,  then  and  in  that  case 
the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,  to  reimburse  the 
person  or  persons  who  were  the  subscribers  for  opening  and 
laying  out  said  road.” 

One  of  the  group  of  landowners  previously  referred  to 
agreed  to  take  the  titles  of  the  others  in  trust,  lead  the  way 
Into  the  wilds,  and  begin  aggressive  work  in  the  develop- 
ment and  sale  of  the  lands.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
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Pine  Creek  Land  Company.  Its  activities  furthered  the 
erection  of  Tioga  county,  and  caused  the  choice  of  Wells- 
borough as  the  county-seat.  The  man  selected  as  agent  or 
promoter  was  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris. 

Mr.  Morris,  a sober  Quaker,  was  the  antithesis  of  that 
gay  worldling,  his  neighbor  and  predecessor  on  the  north. 
The  son  of  a prominent  Philadelphia  merchant,  and  the 
brother  of  that  Anthony  Morris  who  was  sent  on  an  import- 
ant diplomatic  mission  to  Spain,  he  was  not,  however,  a 
relative  of  the  famous  Robert  Morris.  Disheartened  by 
heavy  financial  losses,  and  hoping  to  better  his  fortunes,  he 
decided  to  make  a bold  leap  from  the  center  of  the  fashion- 
able district  of  Philadelphia  into  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
forest. 

On  July  22,  1799,  were  signed  the  papers  which  put  into 
Morris’s  hands  a tract  of  some  seventy  thousand  acres. 
Four  days  later  he  took  the  contract  for  making  the  new 
road.  Gideon  H.  Wells,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Thomas 
Greeves,  both  members  of  the  land  company,  were  his  sure- 
ties. William  Ellis,  with  whose  family  Morris’s  became 
. doubly  intermarried,  was  appointed  viewer.  On  Christmas 
day,  is02,  Ellis  reported  “that  in  his  opinion  the  said  Ben- 
jamin W.  Morris  had  faithfully  complied  in  substance  with 
his  contract,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
design  of  the  legislature.  This  contract  is  completed.  Ex- 
oneratur  entered.” 

What  amount  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  was  sub- 
scribed by  those  interested  is  not  known.  Samson  Babb, 
an  early  settler  of  considerable  prominence,  was  one  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  His  hand- 
some signature  appears  on  several  of  the  county  road  papers. 

—What  was  the  course  of  the  road?  In  general  terms  it 
started  at  “Newberry,”  followed  up  the  Lycoming  for  a few 
miles,  then  struck  across  northwest  to  Little  Pine  Creek, 
which  it  reached  at  the  mouth  of  Lick  Run,  near  the  pres- 
ent English  Center.  Thence  it  continued  on  up  the  main 
stream,  almost  due  north,  to  Morris’s  Mills,  near  the  present 
Texas.  Then  it  turned  again  northwest  to  Babb’s,  came  up 
Wilson  Creek  to  Broughton  Hollow,  climbed  the  hill,  pass- 
ing what  we  know  as  the  Peter  Green  and  E.  P.  Deane  farms, 
— in  which  region  it  is  still  called  “the  state  road” — fol- 
lowing the  route  of  the  present  road  till  just  before  coming 
into  Wellsborough.  It  continued  on  through  the  hollow 
Morris  had  chosen  for  his  home  down  to  the  Marsh  and  on 
to  Crooked  Creek,  turned  up  that  stream  for  a short  dis- 
tance, continued  over  the  hills  north  to  Osceola,  southwest 
to  the  present  Knoxville,  and  on  up  to  the  state  line  between 
the  109th  and  110th  milestones. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Morris  road  began  and  ended  at 
or  near  points  on  the  Williamson  road.  In  Morris’s  first 
advertisement  of  Wellsborough  lots  and  lands  he  mentions 
ae  an  attraction  that  the  place  is  located  on  the  state  road 
to  the  Genesee  country.  He  thus  associated  his  project  with 
one  already  on  its  feet. 

Recently  one  of  our  attorneys  discovered  amongst  the 
county  records  a map  of  the  Pine  Creek  Company’s  lands, 
made  in  1814,  by  Wm.  Cox  Ellis  and  John  Philips  De  Gruchy. 
This  shows  the  course  of  the  road  from  Larry’s  Creek  to 
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Babb’s.  At  the  mouth  of  Lick  Run  it  is  met  by  a road 
coming  up  Little  Pine  from  the  southwest, — evidently  the 
Toad,  or  bridle  path,  from  Jersey  Shore.  A half-tone  made 
from  this  map  accompanies  the  text. 

Going  back  to  details.  On  the  draft  of  survey  Wm.  Wil- 
son’s house  is  located  near  the  head  of  Wilson  dreek.  Then 
we  came  upon  a curious  item.  Two  miles  further  on,  and 
seven  from  Marsh  Creek  (called  the  Third  Fork  of  Pine)  is 
noted  “a  road  to  Allegany  River.” 

Originally  the  Morris  road  entered  Wellsborough  in  a 
course  slightly  different  from  the  present  approach.  Speak- 
ing in  term  of  {to-day,  it  left  the  hill  near  Judge  Mitchell’s, 
-crossed  tlmfreek,  followed  on  down  the  stream  to  the  head 
of  Main  street,  crossed  it  again,  and  came  on  down  through 
the  town.  At  Wain,  according  to  Mr.  Walter  Sherwood, 
the  original  route  turned  north  down  to  the  stream,  and 
kept  on  in  Brewery  Lane  to  about  the  location  of  Hastings 
street,  passing  thence  in  a northeastery  direction  to  near 
the  old  boundary  of ‘the  cemetery.  This  it  followed  along  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  it  descended  back  of  Mr.  Edward 
Brewster’s,  coming  out  in  front  of  the  Henry  Sherwood  or 
:Owlett  barn.  The  present  private  road  from  the  barn  to 
the  main  road  at  the  spring  is  on  the  old  site. 

From  the  spring  it  passed  across  under  the  first  iron 
bridge,  followed  the  stream,  crossed  it  below  the  second 
iron  bridge,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  Fisher  or  Dickinson 
mills.  It  struck  the  present  road  at  about  the  old  Jonah 
Brewster  place.  Some  of  us  remember  seeing  a stretch  of 
this  old  road,  covered  with  decaying  corduroy,  near  the 
.creek  on  the  Rowland  farm. 

From  Brewster’s  we  find  the  Morris  road  continuing  in 
;a  northerly  direction  to  the  Marsh.  On  the  draft  Belt’s  is 
mentioned  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  Wright’s  at  the  upper. 

Following  the  course  on  down  to  Crooked  Creek,  I will 
■now  quote  bodily  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Tubbs. 

“At  Middlebury  it  crossed  Crooked  Creek,  and  followed 
it  up  but  a short  distance  to  the  residence  of  G.  W.  Potter, 
just  before  you  get  to  Keeneyville.  At  this  place  turn  to 
the  right,  at  right  angles,  and  go  over  the  hills  to  Osceola 
in  a general  direction  a little  west  of  due  north.  At  Os- 
ceola it  crossed  the  Cowanesque  to  the  north  side,  and  pur- 
sued a generally  westerly  course  (well  away  from  the  river) 
to  the  site  of  present  Knoxville.  Here  it  crossed  Troup’s 
Creek  to  the  westerly  side  and  followed  its  course  four  miles 
and  crossed  the  state  line  between  the  109th  and  110th  mile- 
stones, 7 3%' miles  from  Newberry. 

Through  Middlebury  and  Farmington  much  of  it  is  yet 
traveled  and  is  still  called  “The  State  Road”  by  the  people, 
in  Osceola  only  about  100  to  150  rods  of  it  is  traveled;  alter- 
ations and  improvements  having  superseded  some  three 
miles  or  more  that  originally  were  in  this  borough.  Be- 
tween Osceola  and  Knoxville  it  is  doubtful  if  a single  rod  of 
its  original  site  is  now  used  for  a road,  but  from  Knoxville 
to  the  state  line  beyond  Austinburg  it  is  probable  that  one- 
half  of  the  present  highway  is  in  the  old  roadbed.”  Reub- 
en Cook,  an  ax-man  who  helped  hew  out  the  road  through 
the  future  Wellsborough  lived  to  see  the  town  much  as  it  is 
to-day.  He  died  in  1881,  nearly  a centenarian. 
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A collateral  descendant  of  Mrs.  John  Norris  tells  me 
that  the  Norrises  were  already  here  when  the  roadmakers 
passed  through.  Mr.  Norris  was  an  Englishman,  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  Mrs.  Norris  was  a Philadelphian, — a gentle 
Quakeress,  brought  up  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  form  of  physical  labor.  Mr.  Norris  had  al- 
ready built  a small  log  cabin. 1 As  boards  were  very  prec- 
ious, having  to  be  brought  from  Jersey  Shore  on  mule-back, 
the  floor  of  the  loft  was  left  incomplete,  like  a shelf.  Hav- 
ing this  rude  shelter  it  fell  to  the  Norrises  to  take  care  of 
the  company  of  rough  and  hearty  woodsmen.  For  lack  of 
space  (possibly  of  chimney),  the  cooking  had  to  be  carried 
on  out-doors,  in  various  kettles  suspended  over  the  fire. 
This  was  protected  from  wind  and  weather  by  a screen  of 
boughs.  To  help  her  Mrs.  Norris  had  only  a strange  neg- 
ress,  perhaps  part  Indian,  and  she  used  to  say  that  if  every- 
one else  had  not  been  so  much  more  alarming  she  would 
have  been  afraid  of  her. 

The  same  informant  gave  me  another  little  anecdote  as- 
sociated with  the  road.  In  1802,  as  John  Norris  and  his 
young  brother-in-law,  Mordecai  Jackson,  were  approaching 
the  hollow  already  the  home  of  the  Norrises,  on  the  hill 
nearby  they  passed  a girl  perched  on  the  top  of  a rail  fence, 
smoking  and  swinging  her  bare  feet.  At  this  novel  sight 
the  boy  laughed.  The  irate  damsel  jumped  down  and  stoned 
the  travelers  to  such  good  effect  that  they  had  to  run  their 
horses.  In  after  years  Mr.  Jackson’s  daughter  used  to  tell 
this  story  to  prove  that  a woman  can  sometimes  hit  what 
she  throws  at.  The  capable  heroine  of  the  tale  was  an  ideal 
pioneer.  Hearing  the  wolves  at  night  among  the  sheep,  she 
would  rise,  sieze  a five  brand  from  the  covered  fire,  dash 
out  and  frighten  the  intruders  away. 

A dismal  picture  of  early  conditions  on  our  primitive 
highway  is  given  by  one  Gen.  Burrows,  and  is  taken  from 
our  second  county  history. 

“In  1802  I was  elected  a (Lycoming)  County  Commis- 
sioner. About  this  time  I received  a letter  from  Dr.  Tate 
introducing  William  Hill  Wells  to  me,  who  had  settled  in 
the  woods  [near]  where  Wellsborough  now  stands,  the 
county-seat  of  Tioga.  Mr.  Wells  applied  to  me  to  furnish 
him  with  provisions  in  his  new  settlement.  He  had  brought 
a number  of  negroes  with  him  from  the  state  of  Delaware, 
where  he  moved  from.  I put  eighty-eight  hundredweight 
of  pork  on  two  sleds  and  started  to  go  to  him  with  it.  It 
was  fine  sledding,  but  dreadful  cold  weather.  In  crossing 
the  Allegheny  mountains  the  man  I had  driving  one  of  the 
teams  froze  his  feet  up  to  his  ankles.  I was  obliged  to  leave 
him,  and  the  next  morning  put  the  four  horses  to  one  sled, 
and  the  pork  on  it,  and  started  for  Wells’.  I had  six  times 
to  cross  Pine  Creek  [meaning  Little  Pine].  A man  coming 
into  the  settlement  from  that  part  of  the  country  had  frozen 
to  death  the  day  before.  I passed  him  lying  in  the  road! 

“The  second  crossing  of  the  creek  was  about  fifty  yards 
wide;  when  the  foremost  horses  got  to  the  middle  of  the 
creek  the  ice  broke  with  them;  the  ice  was  about  mid-side 
deep,  and  in  their  attempting  to  get  on  the  ice  again,  drew 
^the  other  horses  and  sled  into  the  creek  and  pulled  the 
/roller  out  of  the  sled.  I got  the  horses  ashore  and  tied 
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them  and  then  went  back  to  the  sled  and  found  the  water 
running  over  the  pork.  I had  to  go  partly  under  water  to 
get  an  axe  that  was  tied  in  the  sled,  to  cut  a road  through 
the  ice  to  get  the  sled  ashore.  Sometimes  I was  in  the 
water  up  to  my  middle,  and  sometimes  I was  standing  on 
the  ice;  the  water  following  the  stroke  of  the  axe  would  fly 
up,  and  as  soon  as  it  touched  me  it  was  ice. 

“When  I got  the  road  cut  to  the  shore  I went  to  the  sled, 
and  getting  a log  chain  reached  under  water  and  hooked  it 
first  to  one  runner  and  then  to  the  other;  then  backed  the 
horses  in  through  the  road,  hitched  to  the  sled  and  pulled 
it  out. 

“It  was  now  dark;  I had  six  miles  to  go  and  four  times  to 
cross  the  creek,  without  a roller  in  my  sled  to  guide  it.  On 
descending  ground  it  would  run  out  of  the  road,  when  I had 
difficulty  to  get  it  in  the  road  again.  There  was  not  a dry 
thread  on  me,  and  the  outside  of  my  clothes  waa  frozen 
stiff.  It  was  twelve  (midnight)  o’clock  before  I got  to  the 
mill  [Morris  Mills?],  the  first  house  before  me;  and  there 
was  neither  hay  nor  stable  when  I got  there.  I thought  my 
poor  horses  would  freeze  to  death. 

“Next  morning  as  soon  as  the  daylight  appeared,  I cut 
a stick  and  put  a roller  on  my  sled — the  very  wood  seemed 
filled  with  ice.  I started  from  there  at  ten  o’clock  and 
had  fifteen  miles  to  go  to  Wells’.  The  snow  was  two  feet 
deep  and  there  was  scarcely  a track  on  the  road.  I met  Mr. 
Wells’  negro  five  miles  this  side  of  his  house,  coming  to 
meet  me,  on  horseback,  about  sunset.  He  said  there  was 
a byroad  that  was  a mile  nearer  than  the  one  I was  on.  and 
he  undertook  to  pilot  me.  but  soon  lost  the  path  and  we 
wandered  about  among  the  trees  till  at  length  mv  sled 
pitched  into  a hole  and  upset.  I then  unhooked  my  horses 
from  the  sled  and  asked  the  negro  if  he  thought  he  could 
pilot  me  to  the  house,  but  he  acknowledged  himself  lost. 

“I  looked  about  and  took  a view  of  the  stars  and  started 
with  my  four  horses,  leaving  the  pork  in  the  woods,  and  for- 
tunately reached  Wells’.  When  I got  there  he  had  neither 
hay  nor  stable,  or  any  kind  of  feed,  nor  any  place  to  confine 
my  horses,  and  I had  to  tie  them  to  the  "trees.  He  had  a 
place  dug  in  a log  that  I could  feed  two  of  my  horses  at  a 
time! 

“All  the  buildings  that  he  had  erected  were  two  small 
cabins,  adjoining  each  other — one  for  himself  and  family, 
about  sixteen  feet  square,  that  I could  not  stand  straight 
in — built  of  logs,  with  bark  for  an  upper  floor,  and  split 
logs  for  the  lower  floor.  The  negro  cabin  was  a little  larg- 
er, but  built  of  the  same  material.  I sat  by  the  fire  until 
morning.  It  took  me  all  that  day  to  get  my  pork  to  the 
house  and  settle.  I started  the  next  morning  for  home 
without  any  feed  to  give  my  horses,  after  they  had  stood 
there  two  nights,  and  the  snow  was  up  to  their  bodies.  I 
have  been  particular  in  detailing  the  circumstances  of  this 
trip,  leaving  you  to  judge  of  the  hardships  that  I had  to 
endure.” 

The  rigors  of  winter  had  much  to  do  with  the  distress  of 
this  journey,  but  the  frequent  crossings  of  Little  Pine  Creek, 
as  the  road  followed  it  up  closely  from  the  mouth  of  Lick 
Run,  must  have  been  always  a serious  disadvantage.  At 
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_ t the  sole  avenue  between  us  and  the  outer  world  this 
hllrhwav  was  Hobson’s  choice,  but  when  the  East  and  West 
Qtnte  Road  was  completed,  connecting  Wellsborough  with 
fh  Williamson  road,  travelers  showed  a preference  for  the 
latter  route  The  mention  of  Blossburg  in  the  following 
incident  which  occurred  in  1812  or  1813,  makes  it  a case 
in  Doint!  It  is  told  by  the  widow  of  one  of  our  older  phy- 
Blciams  As  a school  girl  she  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
thp  family  of  Samuel  W.  Morris,  and  used  to  hear  the  story 
of  an  anxious  journey.  While  William  Ellis  Morris,  the 
Judge’s  eldest  son,  was  still  an  infant-in-arms,  his  parents 
started  to  bring  him  on  horseback  from  Muncy  to  Wells- 
borough At  Blossburg,  fearing  that  the  violent  exercise 
was  injuring  the  child,  they  hired  a man  to  walk  to  Wells- 
borough and  carry  him.  As  they  followed  along  behind 
thev  suddenly  lost  sight  of  the  man,  and  failed  to  discover 
his  whereabouts  till  on  reaching  home  they  were  overjoyed 
to  find  that  he  had  preceded  them.  Acquainted  with  the 
forest  paths,  he  had  expedited  matters  by  taking  a short  cut. 

In  a letter  written  at  Pike  Mills,  on  Pine  Creek,  Sept.  14, 
1839,  to  a business  associate  in  Columbia.  Pa.,  Owen  B. 
Goodman  givesjhe  following  directions:  “Fix  on  a day  when 
you  will  be  atjTlovington  and  let  me  know  in  time  that  I 
-mSy  meet- you  there.  The  stage  comes  up  from  Williams- 
port on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays." 

In  the  interval  between  the  opening  up  of  the  North  and 
South  State  Road  and  the  construction  of  the  next  impor- 
tant thoroughfare,  the  route  east  and  west,  the  court  re- 
ports show  at  least  the  la;,  ing  out  of  three  connectin'?  links 
between  the  Morris  and  Williamson  roads.  The  dates  are 
from  1S04  to  1S07,  inclusive.  The  first  was  “from  Morris’s 
road  down  Crooked  Creek  to  Williamson’s  road,” — evidently 
from  Middleburv  to  Tioga.  The  second  began  “at  a button- 
wood  tree  marked  on  the  state  road  near  the  Cowanesque 
Creek, — thence  through  by  Cody’s  field  to  intersect  Wil- 
liamson’s road  near  the  Cowanesque.’’  The  third  led  from 
the  Blockhouse  to  a point  on  the  Morris  road. 

THE  EAST  AND  WEST  STATE  ROAD. 

Wayne  county,  the  first  of  the  Northern  Tier  to  be  or- 
ganized, early  became  a land  of  turnpikes.  One  of  these 
routes  crossed  the  divide  at  Moosic  Mountain,  and  connected 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna.  An  in- 
tersection with  this  turnpike  was  used  as  the  initial  point 
for  an  east  and  west  thoroughfare  now  to  be  opened  across 
and  through  the  Northern  Tier.  “An  act  for  exploring  and 
making  a road  from  the  point  where  the  Cochecton  and  Great 
Bend  Turnpike  passes  through  Moosic  Mountain  in  a west- 
erly direction  to  the  west  line  of  the  state”  is  the  title  of 
one  passed  April  4,  1807.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  March  28, 
1808,  a second  act  was  passed  to  approve  their  report,  de- 
velop plans  for  the  opening  up  of  the  road,  and  make  an 
oppropriation  to  defray  expenses  from  the  taxes  on  unseated 
lands  in  the  counties  traversed. 

There  is  a draft  of  the  survey  of  this  road  on  file  at 
Harrisburg.  The  county  seats  were  points  on  the  route. 
After  leaving  Wellsborough  it  went  Jon  through  Couders- 
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port,  Smethport  and  Warren,  and  continued  westward  to  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Sherman  Day,  in  his  history  of  1843, 
refers  to  it  as  “the  great  East  and  West  .State  Road  from 
Delaware  to  Erie.’* 

According  to  a commissioners’  report,  it  started  we6t 
from  Wellsborough  in  1811.  On  October  1 of  that  year  “in- 
structions were  given  to  Israel  Merrick,  Bethlehem  Thomp- 
son and  William  Matthews  to  open  the  East  and  West  Road 
leading  from  Wellsboro  to  the  Big  Meadows”  (Ansonia). 

Approaching  us  from  the  east,  the  road  passed  through 
Pike  and  Wysox,  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at  Towanda,  fol- 
lowed up  Sugar  Creek  through  East  Troy,  and  came  on  into 
Tioga  county  by  way  of  Sullivan.  Thence  is  passed  through 
Covington  and  Charleston,  over  the  Wetmore  Hill  and  so 
down  the  valley  into  Wellsborough. 

How  did  it  enter  the  town?  Mr.  Sherwood  gives  the 
following  course:  Leaving  the  present  Charleston  road  at 
the  gully  east  of  the  Christian  church  (or  Young’s  school 
house)  it  passed  over  a little  branch  of  Charleston  Creek, 
following  along  about  where  the  county  home  is  located. 
Keeping  well  to  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  Seen  from 
the  old  Donaldson  or  Wright  place,  now  Christenot’s,  is  a 
row  of  beautiful  elms  that  may  have  marked  a fence  line 
along  this  road.  Not  far  away  are  some  ancient  pear  trees, 
also  planted  in  a line.  ' Fradually  ascending  the  hill  the 
road  passed  along  the  north  side  of  the  reservoir.  South- 
west of  this  about  a quarter  of  a mile  an  old  log  house 
fronted  on  the  road.  A hollow  and  a pile  of  stones  still 
mark  the  spot.  The  course  turned  in  the  park  where  the 
tennis  court  now  is,  and  in  the  shape  of  a dug-road  came 
down  the  Morris  hill  close  to  the  site  of  the  primary  school 
building,  and  then  passed  through  the  meadows  back  of 
Major  Merrick’s,  and  on  to  Pearl  street,  reaching  it  just 
southwest  of  the  present  Auditorium.  From  Pearl  it  went 
on  to  Main  street,  via  Queen. 

When  opened  westward  this  was  our  present  Pine  Creek 
road. 

From  the  east  it  brought  in  many  settlers.  At  Cov- 
ington, where  it  crossed  the  Williamson  Road,  some  left  it 
and  went  north.  “Covington  Four  Corners”  grew  up  at 
the  intersection  of  these  thoroughfares,  and  from  1840, 
when  the  Blossburg  railroad  was  completed,  to  1852,  when 
the  Tioga  plank  road  came  into  use,  was  the  great  shipping 
point  for  this  region.  When  East  avenue  was  called  State 
street  it  was  spoken  of  quite  as  commonly  as  “the  Coving- 
ton Road.”  Somewhere  around  1830,  so  Mr.  Sherwood 
thinks,  the  local  course  of  the  road  was  changed  to  the 
present  site. 

For  a description  of  the  roads  of  the  period,  and  the 
general  conditions  of  life,  directly  west  of  us,  we  may  turn 
to  the  letter  of  a Potter  county  pioneer  (2).  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows:— 

“In  the  year  1808  an  east  and  west  road  was  opened 
through  Potter  county.  Messrs.  John  Keating  & Co.,  of 
Phila.,  owning  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  county,  agreed  with  Isaac  Lyman,  Esq.,  to  undertake  the 
evening  of  the  road.  In  the  fall  of  1809  Mr.  Lyman  came 

ia,  with  several  hands,  and  erected  a rude  cabin,  into  which 
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he  moved  in  March,  1810.  He  then  had  but  one  neighbor  in 
the  county,  who  was  4 miles  distant.  I moved  in  on  the- 
4th  of  May!  1811,  had  had  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try for  building  and  other  domestic  concerns, — which  was 
rather  tough,  there  being  not  a bushel  of  grain  or  potatoes, 
nor  a pound  of  meat,  except  wild,  to  be  had  in  the  county; 
but  there  were  leeks  and  nettles  in  abundance,  which,  with 
▼enison  and  bear’s  meat,  seasoned  with  hard  work  and  a 
keen  appetite,  made  a most  delicious  dish.  The  friendly 
Indians  of  differnt  tribes  frequently  visited  us  on  their 
hunting  excursions.  Among  other  vexations  were  the  gnats, 
a very  minute  but  poisonous  insect  that  annoyed  us  far  more 
than  mosquitoes,  or  even  the  hunger  and  cold,  and  in  sum- 
mer we  could  not  work  without  raising  a smoke  around  us. 

"Our  roads  were  so  bad  that  we  had  to  fetch  our  provis- 
ions 50  to  70  miles  on  pack-horses.  In  this  way  we  lived 
until  we  could  raise  our  own  grain  and  meat.  By  the  time 
we  had  grain  to  grind  Mr.  Lyman  had  built  a small  grist- 
mill; but  the  roads  still  being  bad,  and  the  mill  at  some 
distance  from  us.  I fixed  an  Indian  camp-mortar  to  pound  my 
corn,  and  afterwards  I continued  a small  hand-mill  by  which 
I have  ground  many  a bushel. — but  it  was  hard  work.  When 
we  went  after  provisions  with  a team,  we  were  compelled  to 
camp  out  in  the  woods;  and,  if  in  the  winter,  to  chop  down 
a maple  tree  for  our  cattle  to  browse  on  all  night, — and  on 
this  kind  of  long  fodder  we  had  to  keep  our  cattle  a good 
part  of  the  winter. 

“When  I came  here  I had  a horse  that  I called  ‘Main  De- 
pendence,’ on  account  of  his  being  a good  steady  old  fellow. 
He  used  to  carry  my  whole  family  on  his  back  whenever  'we 
went  to  a wedding,  a raising,  a logging-bee,  or  to  visit  our 
neighbors  for  several  years, — until  the  increasing  load  com- 
prised myself,  my  wife,  and  three  children — five  in  all. 

“We  had  often  to  pack  our  provision  80  miles  from  Jer- 
sey Shore.  60  miles  of  the  road  was  without  a house;  and 
in  the  winter,  when  deep  snows  came  on  and  caught  up  on 
the  road  without  fire,  we  should  have  perished  if  several  of 
us  had  not  been  in  company  to  assist  each  other. 

“The  want  of  leather,  after  our  first  shoes  were  worn  out, 
was  severely  felt.  Neither  tanner  nor  shoemaker  lived  in 
the  county.  But  ‘necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.’  I 
made  me  a trough  out  of  a big  pine  tree,  into  which  I put 
the  hides  of  any  cattle  that  died  among  us.  I used  ashes  for 
tanning  them  instead  of  lime,  and  bear’s  grease  for  oil.  The 
thickest  served  for  sole-leather,  and  the  thinner  ones,  dress- 
ed with  a drawing  knife,  for  upper  leather;  and  thus  I made 
shoes  for  myself  and  neighbors. 

"I  had  14  miles  to  go  in  winter  to  mill  with  an  ox-team. 
The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  snow  deep;  no  roads  were 
broken,  and  no  bridges  built  across  the  streams.  I had  to 
wade  the  streams,  and  carry  the  bags  on  my  back.  The  ice 
was  frozen  to  my  coat  as  heavy  as  a bushel  of  corn.  I 
worked  hard  all  day  and  got  only  seven  miles  the  first  night, 
when  I chained  my  team  to  a tree,  and  walked  three  miles  to 
hous^  myself.  At  the  second  night  I reached  the  mill.  My 
courage  often  failed,  and  I had  almost  resolved  to  return; 
but  ^hen  I thought  of  my  children  crying  for  bread,  I took 
new  courage.” 
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To  such  rugged  characters,  developed  by  hardship  and 
-privation,  we  should  no  doubt  seem  poor  creatures. 

THE  TIOGA  ROAD. 

A section  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  March  31,  1821, 
gave  us  our  Tioga  road:  — 

“And  be  it  further  enacted  • * * that  Zephon 

Flower,  of  Bradford  county,  and  William  D.  Bacon  and  Am- 
brose Willard,  of  Tioga  county,  be  * * * appointed 

commissioners  to  view,  mark  and  lay  out  a state  road,  be- 
ginning at  the  west  side  of  the  Tioga  river,  in  Bradford 
county,  near  its  junction  with  the  Susquehanna  and  from 
thence  in  the  nearest  and  best  routes  through  the  townships 
of  Smithfield  and  Columbia,  to  the  line  thereof,  at  or  near 
John  Larnard’s,  thence  through  Mill  Creek  settlement  in 
Jackson  township,  Tioga  county,  to  cross  the  Williamson 
road  at  or  near  the  Widow  Rachel  Berry’s,  in  said  county, 
and  thence  up  Crooked  Creek  in  said  county  to  Wellsbor- 
ough.”  In  a word,  it  was  a road  from  Athens  to  Wellsbor- 
ough. 

The  draft  of  survey  of  this  road — the  Tioga  county  end 
of  it — with  the  report  of  the  commissioners  written  upon  it, 
is  on  file  in  our  county  offices. 

In  Bradford  the  road  began  “one  mile  below'  Athens,  on 
the  state  road,  thence  northwesterly  across  the  northwest 
part  of  Smithfield,’’  and  thence  on  as  described  in  the  act. 
In  approaching  the  Tioga  River  is  descended  Mill  Creek. 

Mr,  Sherwood  thinks  that  the  part  just  below  Wells- 
borough,  including  the  entrance  to  the  village — though  now 
located  as  on  the  draft — was  not  changed  to  its  present  site 
before  1830.  He  was  told  so  years  ago  by  William  Henry, 
a man  who  worked  out  taxes  at  that  time  for  Mordecai  Jack- 
son  on  the  stretch  of  road  in  front  of  what  became  the  Blat- 
tner  place.  Here  his  oxen  became  stalled  in  a terrible 
quagmire,  and  before  they  could  be  extricated  one  or  both 
'of  them  were  destroyed.  A corroborative  circumstance  as  to 
date  is  that  when  Alexander  Brewster  and  his  father  came 
to  Wellsboro  about  that  time  they  entered  the  town  near 
the  present  Hastings  street.  Their  course  is  indicated 
by  their  ghastly  welcome.  There  had  been  a landslide 
on  the  slope,  and  the  ends  of  coffins  were  protruding. 
This  was  the  location  of  the  town’s  primitive  burying- 
ground,  antedating  the  one  by  the  old  academy,  as  that  in 
turn  preceded  the  present  cemetery.  In  1886  or  ’87,  when 
the  Water  Company  was  running  a ditch  up  through  the 
middle  of  Brewery  Lane,  the  men  came  upon  human  re- 
mains,— a skull  and  a thigh-bone. 

The  road  to  Tioga,  after  being  planked,  became  the 
feeder  to  the  railroad  at  that  point.  This  condition  con- 
tinued till  the  cars  came  into  Wellsborough. 

Now  a word  in  review.  Of  the  three  original  thorough- 
fares through  our  county’s  territory — the  first  two  were 
made  before  the  separation  from  Lycoming — the  William- 
son road  did  not  come  nearer  to  us  than  the  valley  of  the 
Tioga.  Our  first  road  here  in  Wellsborough,  older  than  the 
town,  Is  the  present  one  coming  in  over  the  hills  from 
Broughton  Hollow,  back  of  the  Catholic  church.  This  is 
the  North  and  South  (or  Morris)  State  Road.  It  went  on 
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northeast  as  far  as  Crooked  Creek  (Middlebury)  before  turn- 
ing north  and  west  towards  the  Cowanesque  and  the  109th 
milestone.  The  East  and  West  State  Road,  passing  through 
Towanda,  Bradford  county,  still  approaches  by  way  of  Cov- 
ington and  Wetmore  Hill,  and  continues  on  through  the 
Tillage,  over  the  hills  to  Pine  Creek.  As  civilization  lay 
6outh  and  east,  the  southern  and  eastern  ends  of  the  roads 
were  to  us  the  more  important.  Next  the  state  came  in 
again  from  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  developed  what  was 
substantially  our  present  Tioga  road.  This  began  in  Brad- 
ford county,  at  Athens. 

In  the  following  group  of  notes  concerning  County  Roads 
there  is  no  attempt  to  present  an  exhaustive  list.  -With  a 
few  exceptions  those  mentioned  are  such  as  enter  Wells- 
borough.  As  far  as  possible  they  are  arranged  in  a chrono- 
logical order  based  on  the  dates  when  the  viewers'  reports 
were  confirmed  by  the  court. 

THE  DELMAR  ROAD. 

Diligent  search  among  the  county  records  has  failed  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  Delmar  Road.  There  are  two 
possible  explanations,  either  of  which  points  to  a hoary 
past.  The  papers  may  have  been  made  out  before  1813,  and 
so  would  be  on  file  at  Williamsport,  or,  as  is  thought  more 
probable,  the  party  or  parties  most  interested,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  court  to  order  a view,  cut  it  out  themselves. 
The  latter  inference  is  supported  by  a recent  delightful 
“find.”  In  a group  of  old  documents  dated  1823,  and  re- 
lating to  another  road,  we  get  the  name  and  terminus  of 
the  one  sought, — "The  old  Brase  Road  leading  from  Wells- 
borough  to  the  Round  Iselands.”  The  use  of  a man’s  name 
as  title  suggests  private  construction,  and  the  point  reached 
that  the  purpose  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  rather 
than  of  settlers. 

The  projected  highway  with  which  the  Brase  Road  was 
“so  nominated  in  the  bond”  was  of  some  importance.  Its 
object  was  to  furnish  a connection  between  the  North  and 
South  and  the  East  and  West  State  Road.  Leaving  the  for- 
mer at  the  present  Gorrie  place,  a short  distance  below  what 
we  now  call  Broughton  Hollow,  it  went  on  a little  north  of 
west  till  it  crossed  the  Stony  Fork  Road,  near  the  Salt 
Spring  at  the  head  of  the  present  village,  continued  till  it 
intersected  the  Brase  Road  at  the  Simeon  Bacon  farm,  then 
passed  “Jno.  McEwens,”  and,  proceeding  on  a little  west  of 
north,  met  the  East  and  West  State  Road  at  the  old  guide- 
board  “about  two  miles  to  east  of  steeles  on  Big  pine  creek.” 
In  their  report  the  viewers  “Doo  agree  to  avacate  all  that 
part  of  the  old  King  Road  which  lies  between  the  Big  Mead- 
ows on  Big  pine  creek  and  the  old  Brase  Road  leading  from 
Wellsborough  to  the  Round  Iselands.”  Though  part  of  the 
work  of  the  far-away  Mr.  King  was  thus  early  retired  into 
innocuous  desuetude,  he  was  able  to  transfer  his  name  to  the 
alteration,  which  is  still  in  existence  and  sometimes  called 
“the  old  King  Road.” 

Returning  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  conceding  the 
probable  priority  of  the  Delmar  or  “old  Brase”  Road  over 
all  county  roads  entering  the  borough,  we  should  note  in 
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passing  that  alterations  were  made  in  it  in  1842,  near  the 
Samuel  Dickinson  farm. 

THE  DARTT  SETTLEMENT  ROAD.. 

The  Dartt  Settlement  Road,  the  earliest  of  our  recorded 
county  thoroughfares,  dates  from  1813.  It  is  described  as 
beginning  at  the  northeast  end  of  Main  street.  Wellsbor- 
ough,  and  ending  at  0.  Jennings’s,  on  the  Tioga  River. 

On  the  plot  “Amos  Spencer’s  mill”  is  noted  as  the  east- 
ern terminus.  We  know  it  as  Canoe  Camp.  Mansfield  did 
not  exist.  The  distance,  after  survey,  is  given  as  “being  in 
the  whole  ten  miles,  three-fourths  and  eight  perches.”  The 
course  as  shown  in  the  drawing  is  very  direct,  save  for  the 
billowy  line  of  the  hills. 

The  old  papers  referring  to  the  subject  are  rich  in  the 
aroma  of  the  past.  In  the  petition  the  “distance  is  supposed 
to  be  about  twelve  miles.”  Some  of  the  subscribers  “reside 
about  midway  between  the  town  of  Wellsboro  and  the 
Tioga  River,  and  have  no  convenient  road  to  either  of  the 
two  settlements.”  Forty-seven  signatures  follow.  Our 
good  old  Puritan  name  of  Hopestill  Beecher  is  missing  here, 
but  there  is  Consider  Ellis.  Another  petitioner  boldly 
writes  himself  down  as  Ananias  Baker. 

Two  of  the  little  group  “midway  between  the  two  settle- 
ments” were  Justus  Dartt  and  Roswell  Bailey.  Both  were 
Vermonters,  both  founded  families  well-known  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  both  took  up  land  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  hands  of  their  respective  descendants.  Mr.  Bailey  met 
an  accidental  death  which  is  quaintly  recorded  on  his  tomb- 
stone. 

Col.  Justus  Dartt  arrived  a year  or  two  after  Mr.  Bailey. 
He  had  been  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and  later  a colonel  in 
the  Vermont  militia.  After  coming  to  Tioga  county  he 
served  as  postmaster,  county  commissioner  and  trustee  of 
the  Wellsborough  Academy.  His  opinion  is  quoted  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  road  papers, — “Col.  Dartt  thinks  the  order 
unnecessary.”  Sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  of  music  to  be 
a leading  figure  in  his  church  choir,  he  left  a substantial 
memento  of  this  accomplishment  in  the  form  of  a still  much- 
cherished  violoncello. 

THE  NEWTOWN  ROAD. 

The  next  road  recorded  connects  Wellsborough  with 
Tioga  and  Elmira.  Its  date  is  1815.  As  the  petition  is 
rather  curious  and  interesting,  I give  it  in  toto:  — 

“The  petition  of  a number  of  the  citizens  of  Tioga  County 
and  particular  those  of  the  northeast  part  of  Tioga  Township 
in  said  county  most  respectfully  showeth  that  there  is  no 
public  Road  or  Highway  that  is  convenient  for  them  to 
travel  to  get  to  Wellsborough  their  county  seat  nor  to  carry 
away  their  produce  to  market,  Newtown  being  their  nearest 
and  best  Market. 

“Labouring  under  these  inconveniences  your  Petitioners 
Pray  the  Hon.  Court  to  appoint  a view  to  lay  out  a publick 
Road  or  Highway  beginning  at  Wellsborough  Court  House  to 
continue  on  the  nearest  and  best  ground  to  intersect  the 
county  line  near  Reuben  Daggett’s,  it  being  not  far  from  a 

Read  leading  to  Newtown  in  Bradford  County  [careless  lan- 
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— j age  here  causes  a curious  transference]  in  order  that  your 
Petitioners  may  have  a Road  to  Wellsborough  and  also  to 
Newtown  to  carry  off  their  produce.” 

While  we  were  treated  with  all  necessary  courtesy,  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  there  was  little  in  this  project  to  tickle 
our  local  vanity. 

The  petition  is  dated  from  Tioga,  and  the  Mann  with 
whose  field  we  are  familiar,  heads  the  list  of  subscribers. 
Among  the  names  are  four  Coreys  and  four  Daggetts.  The 
viewers  are  Justus  Dartt,  Caleb  Austin,  Jesse  Losey,  Benja- 
min Bentley,  Richard  Mitchell  and  William  Willard. 

On  the  draft  Mill  Creek  is  crossed,  and  the  Tioga  River. 
The  only  improvements  mentioned  are  Asa  Mann’3  and  D. 
Huntington’s,  both  near  the  river.  About  three  and  one- 
third  miles  from  Wellsborough  the  new  highway  strikes  the 
Dartt  Settlement  Road,  and  continues  into  town  on  the  same 
course.  The  distance  is  noted  as  ‘‘being  in  the  whole  26 
miles  and  72  perches.” 

THE  BLOCKHOUSE  ROAD. 

Dating  from  the  fall  term  of  the  same  year  appears  the 
Blockhouse  Road. 

‘‘Your  petitioners  labour  under  great  inconveniences  for 
want  of  a Road  or  cart-wav  to  lead  from  Wellsborough 
through  to  the  Blockhouse  on  the  Williamson’s  Road  which 
Road  has  been  lately  cut  through  in  some  measure.”  The 
restraint  of  the  latter  statement  is  suggestive.  Except  for 
courses  and  distances  the  plot  is  a blank.  In  the  report  the 
line  is  run  “to  a beech,”  “to  a Hemlock,”  “to  a sugar,” 
and  there  is  mention  of  the  “old  Blazes  from  the  said  Block- 
house.” The  ‘‘whole  distance”  from  the  Blockhouse  to  the 
‘‘center  Post”  in  Wellsboro  is  “seaventeen  miles  and  a half.” 

In  a Reviewers’  report  for  alterations  on  this  road — con- 
firmed in  1827 — there  is  more  detail. 

"The  undersigned  Reviewers  of  the  Road  from  Wells- 
borough to  the  Blockhouse  in  Liberty  Township  * * * 

Respectfully  report 

“That  having  been  duly  sworn,  etc.  we  have  Reviewed 
said  Road  and  wholly  resurveyed  the  same.  We  deemed  it 
impossible  to  make  a good  road  upon  the  line  of  the  old 
survey  on  account  of  the  steep  ascent  and  decent  [sic]  of 
the  hills. 

“But  in  our  survey  * * * the  ascents  and  decents 

are  so  gradual  that  heavy  loaded  carriages  can  pass  and 
repass  them  with  ease  and  safety. 

“We  therefore  report  that  the  road  should  be  altered  to 
correspond  with  our  survey.  And  as  this  road  when  made 
will  be  a leading  road  from  this  place  to  Williamsport,  it 
should  be  a public  and  not  a private  road.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  hopes  of  the  reviewers  were 
ever  fully  realized,  but  that  the  road  was  cut  through  to  its 
destination  is  evident. 

A local  authority,  Mr.  Darius  L.  Deane,  has  traced  it  out 
from  Liberty  for  two  miles  or  so,  where  it  meets  the  road 
from  Babb’s.  At  our  end  of  the  route  it  is  very  familiar, 
being  none  other  than  the  road  out  Central  avenue,  past 
the  Herrington  farm,  and  on  over  Shumway  Hill. 

On  the  draft  it  begins  at  the  center-post,  cutting  Main 


rtf  the  first  is  one  of  several  digressions,  since  it  does  not 
^nter  the  town;  but  making  our  first  substantial  connection 
with  Stony  Fork,  it  cannot  be  ignored.  The  date  is  1818. 
Tt  leaves  the  state  road  on  the  top  of  the  Deane  hill,  runs 
iouthwest  past  the  Field  and  Campbell  farms  to  Stony  Fork 
rreek  and  then  follows  down  the  stream  to  its  mouth. 
There*  it  meets  the  “road  leading  from  Babb’s  to  Big  Pine 
Creek  ” T.  Field,  J.  Edings  and  Allen  Butler  are  named  on 
the  draft*  also  a Salt  Spring  just  below  the  confluence  of  the 
two  streams  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  creek.  “J.  Ed- 
Ines”  is  doubtless  meant  for  J.  Iddings,  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs  John  Dickinson.  He  was  a teacher  from  Philadelphia, 
md'like  many  of  the  early  settlers  came,  saw, — and  retired. 
But  the  family  remained  in  possession  long  enough  to  make 
& clearing  on  what  became  the  farm  of  Robert  Campbell.  Z. 
Field  was  the  father  of  Isaac  and  Moses  Field.  The  Moses 
Field  farm  was  the  old  homestead.  Allen  Butler’s  son, 
Wellman,  was  the  father  of  John  M.  Butler,  recently  de- 
ceased. Both  of  the  latter  pioneers  were  New  Englanders, 
and  both  took  up  their  land  in  1817. 

1840  brings  us  to  the  Stony  Fork  Road  proper.  After 
the  interval  of  twenty-two  years  this  also  was  laid  out  down 
the  creek  to  its  mouth.  At  Wellsborough  it  begins  “from 
the  Pine  Creek  Road  near  Captain  Greenleaf’s.”  This,  being 
interpreted,  is  the  point  where  Kelsey  street  leaves  West 
avenue.  Among  the  landmarks  noted  is  the  “Cherry  Flat 
Improvement.’’  The  clearing  was  so  called  because  of  a 
dozen  or  more  big  black  cherry  trees,  which  were  unusual 
in  that  locality.  It  came  to  be  included  in  the  Jude  Wheel- 
er place.  One  of  the  former  neighbors  remembers  as  a boy 
taking  part  in  a family  visit  to  Cherry  Flat.  It  was  made 
a little  festival.  His  parents,  with  himself  and  two  other 
children,  came  down  from  the  hills  above  by  a woodland 
path,  on  a sled  drawn  by  an  ox-team.  It  being  the  full  ai 
the  moon,. some  hours  were  added  to  the  modest  junketing, 
and  the  party  waited  until  midnight  before  beginning  the 
difficult  journey  home. 

Not  far  beyond  this  point,  where  the  road  and  the  brook, 
came  into  close  quarters,  are  to-day  the  bald  remnants  of 
what  the  writer  remembers  as  a charming  little  glen.  In 
spring  and  fall  and  much  of  the  summer  the  roadway  was 
almost  impassable — a hopeless  Slough  of  Despond — but  all 
around  and  above  was  beauty.  The  pale  light  came  green 
through  the  interlacing  boughs.  At  one  side  sang  the  little 
brook.  Beyond  it,  a trifle  more  in  the  sun,  a goodly  colony 
of  bee-balm  made  in  the  blooming  season  a brave  patch  of 
Bcarlet.  Close  at  the  left  the  trickling  face  of  the  almost 
overhanging  precipie  was  thickly  clothed  with  ferns, — maid- 
en hair,  and  other  lovers  of  the  dim,  moist  places.  This 
fairy  spot  bore  the  rude  name  of  Devil’s  Hollow,  and  doubt- 
less was  sometimes  consigned  to  his  Satanic  Majesty  by 
those  struggling  in  the  mire. 

The  hither  end  of  this  road  was  not  opened  for  many 
years  after  being  laid  out. 

THE  FELLOWS  ROAD. 

The  Fellows  Road,  dating  also  from  1840,  was  incomplete 
until  recent  years. 


street  at  right  angles,  and  continues  through  "Morris  Lane” 
for  119  rods.  The  name  of  the  street  is  a surprise.  It 
must  have  been  a colloquial  title  for  what  had  long  before 
been  called  on  the  map  the  “Avenue,”  when  Wellsborough 
was  grandly  advertised  as  “laid  out  like  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia.” 

The  plot  shows  the  “corners”  on  the  hill  where  the 
present  school-house  and  graveyard  are  located.  There  the 
road  turns  to  the  right.  Farther  on  the  Shumway  and 
Starkweather  Improvements  are  noted,  and  Little  Pine  Creek 
— meaning  Charleston  Creek: — is  crossed. 

At  the  Blockhouse,  where  the  Williamson  Road  is  reach- 
ed, the  latter  is  labeled  on  one  side,  “To  Williamsport,”  and 
on  the  other,  “To  Painted  Post.”  The  original  distance  is 
slightly  exceeded,  being  17  miles,  318  rods, — a narrow  es- 
cape from  another  mile. 

We  travel  this  road  past  the  Ira  Johnston  and  Phineas 
VanHorn  farms,  but  cannot  trace  it  beyond  the  crossing  of 
the  creek.  Mr.  Deane  thinks  it  went  over  the  mountain 
about  where  Landrus  now  is. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  ROAD. 

Alterations  in  the  North  and  South  State  Road,  as  far 
as  the  south  county  line,  were  ordered  by  the  court  in  1817. 
They  mark  occasional  variations  from  the  original  course 
but  are  only  valuable  here  as  showing  the  change  to  the 
present  entrance  into  the  village.  We  are  told  to  “leave 
the  old  Road  from  Daniel  Kelsey’s  Improvement  to  'Wells- 
borough, arriving  at  the  Northwest  Corner  of  Perl  [sic] 
Street  * * [Keeping]  along  Pearl  Street  to  the  Public 

Square.” 

A lady  who  came  to  Wellsborough  as  a school  girl  in 
1844  tells  me  that  she  recalls  no  houses  at  that  time  on  the 
southeast  side  of  Pearl  street,  between  King  street  and  the 
Academy,  save  the  old  one  then  on  the  Wm.  Bache  property 
and  the  Locke  house  now  on  Walnut  street,  but  then  back  in 
the  fields.  The  trees  had  been  cut,  but  the  stumps  were 
there,  and  logs  lay  in  scattered  heaps  over  the  rough  ground. 

In  1861  the  state  authorized  what  was  virtually  an  alter- 
ation in  the  North  and  South  State  Road, — a new  course 
from  Morris  to  Texas;  in  other  words,  from  Babb’s  to  Mor- 
ris’s Mills.  It  is  called  the  Bache  Road.  In  1871  and  1873, 
just  before  the  change  in  the  state  constitution  which  stop- 
ped local  legislation  on  the  subject,  two  other  short  roads 
in  the  same  neighborhood  were  authorized  by  an  act  of 
assembly.  The  first  connected  Morris  with  Antrim,  the 
second  Nauvoo  with  the  North  and  South  State  Road.  All 
these  three  roads  are  excellent.  The  Vaux  Road,  occasion- 
ally spoken  of  as  something  vaguely  elusive  and  mysterious, 
tapped  civilization  somewhere  in  this  locality.  It  was  sim- 
ply a private  approach  from  the  south  up  the  west  side  of 
Pine  Creek  to  a tract  of  mountain  land  near  the  head  of 
Four  Mile  Run.  That  it  would  open  up  that  country  to 
settjers  was  the  visionary  hope  of  its  projectors. 

^ THE  STONY  FORK  ROADS. 

’’The  next  two  roads  both  relate  to  Stony  Ftork.  Notice- 
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It  began  on  the  East  and  West  State  Road  at  Henry 
Stickley’s  private  road,  and  was  surveyed  to  Marsh  Creek. 

Mr.  Stickley,  or  Stueckly,  was  a Swiss.  He  took  up  his 
land  on  the  hill  slope  because  the  level  ground  in  front  was 
all  a marsh.  This  was  in  1817.  An  odd  circumstance  in 
his  personal  history  is  that  he,  a German-speaking  Swiss, 
not  knowing  French,  married  a Frenchwoman  not  speaking 
German.  If  a man  has  cause  to  fear  a woman’s  tongue,  Mr. 
Stickley  was  amply  protected. 

THE  BODINE  ROAD. 

The  date  for  the  Bodine  Road  is  1842.  The  termini  are 
the  2d  mile  tree  from  H.  Stickley’s,  and  Wellsborough  at 
the  intersection  of  Water  and  Queen  streets.  The  same 
year  was  laid  out  the  crossroad  between  the  North  and  South 
State  Road,  near  E.  P.  Deane’s,  and  the  Blockhouse  Road, 
near  Phineas  VanHorn’s. 

THE  DEANE  ROAD. 

Now  comes  our  pleasant  and  carefully  graded  Deane 
Road,  dating  only  from  1898.  E.  A.  Bryden  was  the  sur- 
veyor, and  the  viewers  were  Edwin  D.  Fisher  and  Darwin  S. 
Field. 

ROADS  IN  GENERAL. 

In  our  country’s  history  the  era  of  railroads  began  before 
we  had  had  time  to  make  the  good  roads  of  European  civili- 
zations. Our  one  notable  achievement  in  this  regard  was 
the  old  National,  or  Cumberland  Road.  Built  in  the  interest 
of  western  expansion,  it  led  first  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Ohio,  and  then  on  nearly  to  the  Mississippi.  700  miles  in 
length,  it  was  for  a while  of  the  greatest  use  and  impor- 
tance, but  even  before  the  completion  of  its  extreme  western 
end  the  knell  of  fortune  sounded  in  the  loud  call  for  rapid 
transportation.  Now  there  is  talk  of  resurrection,  and  the 
proposed  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  may  be- 
gin on  this  route. 

In  our  own  local  affairs  it  is  rather  a striking  coincidence 
that  almost  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  passing  west- 
ward through  our  village  the  state  came  this  way  again  and 
made  improvements  on  practically  the  same  road. 

* Col.  Robert  Troup  was  Williamson’s  successor. 

1 One  informant  thinks  the  original  cabin  was  near 
Niles  Valley. 

2 Taken  from  “The  Pa.  Historical  Collections.” 
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